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Letters... 
ARTIST-TEACHER REVISITED. 

I was particularly impressed with Willard Mc- 
Cracken’s article in the December issue of Art Edu- 
cation—“Artist-Teacher . . . a symptom of growth 
in art education.” Mr. McCracken dealt most care- 
fully and intelligently with some very fundamental 
issues. 

One cannot help agreeing with him, that the term 
artist-teacher is a real term, and, indeed, an important 
concept; and that both the term and the concept may 
in fact be a symptom of growth, if not a signal for 
change in art education. 

Such a thesis, however, bears further exploration 
and discussion, if it does not already need, as Mc- 
Cracken suggests, a full philosophical treatment. But 
what is important now, is that many educators see 
art education as being capable of change, and that 
one path the field might take—one with art and the 
artist-teacher somewhere at the other end—is not 
necessarily a destructive path. 

This is said in the face of Vincent Lanier’s article— 
“Affectation and Art Education,” (Art Education, 
October, 1959)—wherein Lanier hastily though 
exuberantly constructed a prototype of the artist- 
teacher, and then gleefully destroyed him as easily 
as he was contrived. All this while, Lanier appears to 
be caught up in a brisk semantic struggle aimed at 
disarming the term, but ending only with some 
dubious complaining that there are large numbers 
among us who entered the field only because it was 
impossible for them to obtain sufficient financial re- 
muneration through art activity. 

Demagogism works many ways, but it can always 
be made to work two ways. 

Monet and Renoir lived all one winter on potatoes 
they had raised the previous summer. Gauguin died 
while already in a state of decay. Why not say then, 
that there are equally large numbers among us who 
entered the field only because it was impossible for 
them to obtain sufficient spiritual remuneration 
through art activity, and that they were reluctant to 
hoe potatoes or destroy themselves instead? 

One of Mr. Lanier’s difficulty in dealing with the 
term itself, is that he neglects to use a hyphen to 
separate (or unite, depending on one’s, sentiment) 
the words “artist” and “teacher,” otherwise he might 
not have been led to raise the unlikely question of 
whether or not the term “artist teacher” signifies that 
the teacher is an artist at teaching. It would be inter- 
esting to have Lanier work on the term “art educa- 
tion.” It is often questionable whether the area is 
supposed to have anything to do with art. 

In an impossible caricature, Lanier sees the artist- 
teacher (or whomever would partake of the hyphen) 
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as a sort of unwashed failure outside of education 
because of a lack of financial success; and an un- 
reconstructed grouch within education because of 
his blind interest in solely aesthetic issues, as well as 
his unwillingness to be concerned with “human prob- 
lems—” a term which Lanier has seemingly reserved 
for education. 

Within the framework of Lanier’s caricature, it is 
possible to explain blind devotion—presumably to 
the arts—by drawing from an epigram by Shaw which 
reads, “I tell you that as long as I can conceive of 
something better than myself 1 cannot be easy unless 
I am striving to bring it into existence or clearing 
the way for it.” In this sense, perhaps the artist- 
teacher can be forgiven when he fails to prepare a 
sufficiently exhaustively lesson-plan the week before 
his class is to begin a block of work dealing with 
papier-mache; or when he fails to conduct a sufficient 
number of technical experiments prior to the time 
his class will take up the problem of combining melted 
crayons and excelsior in an expressive manner. I am 
sure that Shaw might have been the first to admit, 
however, that an artist-teacher who fails to do even 
some of the little things in the educative process, is 
heading down a road that will eventually see him on 
his back, atop a complex of scaffolding in some 
Italian chapel, madly trying to reconstruct all of 
human experience on the ceiling. 

But outside of the high philistinism that random 
caricaturing brings, it is unfortunate that anyone 
associated with the arts would be willing to suggest 
professionally that human problems and aesthetic 
issues are not intimately and irrevocably mixed. 

One is given the impression in reading Lanier’s 
article, that (1) art education belongs to its pioneers 
and the three or four pieces of literature which rep- 
resent them, in the same sense that all of education 
would belong to Plato; and (2) that all of the funda- 
mental tenets of the field have been irrevocably fixed— 
as in canon law—and that to suggest some new point 
of emphasis, or to attempt to inspire some new direc- 
tion, is heresy. McCracken’s response to this aspect 
of Lanier is summed up very well in his statement, 
“T should hope that we are mature enough as a pro- 
fession to be willing to give serious consideration to 
efforts within the field designed to explore possibilities 
for extending the scope and increasing the quality 
of our educational contributions.” 

Without making any comparisons, it would be 
nevertheless interesting to quote a paralleling com- 
ment by Lanier which reads, “We will remain an 
immature professional area until all of us are united 
in the conviction that our role is separate from that 
of the artist as it is separate from that of the scientist. 
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ART and... 
the Troubled Child 


EDITH KRAMER 
JEROME HELLMUTH 


Prevention and treatment of mental disturbance and 
delinquency does not stop at slum clearance. To assure 
a better life under better living conditions, we must 
deliver our young people not only from poverty and 
squalor, but also from the horrors of inner emptiness. 
The isolated hollow individual carries the desolation 
and fear of the slums into housing projects or subur- 
ban homes. 

The child of the slums has learned to attack and 
escape. He has little knowledge of himself and others. 
Lacking inner resources, he depends on passive con- 
sumption of mass produced daydreams and goods for 
temporary satisfaction. Yet he remains dissatisfied 
and insatiable. At times it seems as if the capacity 
for structured independent action and experiences had 
become hopelessly atrophied; as if chaotic violence 
were the only means of expression left. 

The joint exhibits of “Art and the Troubled Child”, 
an exhibit of paintings from the art therapy program 
of the Wiltwyck School for Boys, New York, and “Art 
and the Boy in Detention”, an exhibition done by boys 
at the King County Youth Service Center, Seattle, 
Washington, demonstrates that more creative and 
constructive means of expression are within the reach 
of even the most damaged group of youngsters. The 
two exhibits complement each other. Wiltwyck School 
is a residential treatment home for 100 severely dis- 
turbed boys of the slums of New York City, aged 
8-12. The children’s residence at the school lasts from 
six months to two or three years. The art therapy 
program is part of the total milieu therapy aimed at 
extensive rehabilitation and reeducation. The exhibit 
is arranged to demonstrate the children’s emotional 
life, their hopes, fears and fantasies, and to show the 
function of art in rehabilitation. Explantory texts ac- 
company each group of paintings. The group “Who 
Am I, What Shall I Be”, shows the children’s aspira- 
tions and ideals. 

A Negro King with crown and sceptre constitutes 
an ambitious Negro boy’s consolatory fantasy of 
equality and dignity. “The Artist” (Fig. 1) expresses 
a talented child’s justified hope and pride. “The 
Gentleman Gangster” (Fig. 2) is born on a deep 
conviction that success belongs to the smart and 
wicked. The eternal conflict between good and evil 
which appears in all children’s paintings is magnified 
by the reality of the delinquent ideal which is part 
of the children’s everyday life. 
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.. a joint exhibition * 


The group “Aspects of the Self” shows the distorted 
fragmented images of profound disturbance. A head- 
less, legless, sexless torso; a tragic “Bum” with blood- 
shot eyes; a “Lost Boy” floating high in a stormy 
sky, are born of feelings of incompleteness, anonymity 
and doom. Yet the fact that such feelings could take 
visible form at all means a first step beyond total 
isolation, which may eventually lead to a less dis- 
torted image of the self. The self-portrait (Fig. 3) 
constitutes the result of such a development. The 
child is ready for discharge from the treatment home. 
In a world where most of his contemporaries hide 
behind a ferocious mask, he faces reality complete 
and undisguised. 

The emotional deadlock which prevents maturation 
in the aggressive child begins with the little boy’s 
helplessness and fear which drive him toward counter- 
attack. Faced with overwhelming dangers of a brutal 
environment he makes himself into a ferocious mon- 
ster, a Dragon (Fig. 4) who can defend himself; but 
now he fears retaliation. His evil wishes and deeds 
return to haunt him in nightmares (Fig. 5) and 
superstitious fears. And again his only defense is 
more counterattack. Art alone cannot break this 
vicious circle of hate and fear. Yet as the act of 
painting replaces direct action, an island of peace, 
of reflection, is established. The act of giving form 
affords at least temporary mastery over emotions; 
there is time for reflection and beginning self-recog- 
nition. Ultimately only new life experiences can 
change the ferocious dragon into a human being. 


*The joint exhibition of painting discussed in this article was 
initiated as an effort to bring to the public and the profes- 
sional a deeper understanding of the so-called juvenile de- 
linquent, using representative paintings from two ends of 
the United States. 

The joint exhibit of the Wiltwyck School for Boys and the 
King County Youth Service Center was first shown at the 
Henry Gallery of the University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington, in February, 1959. For two weeks the exhibit 
hung in the formal Reception Room of the Capitol Building 
in Olympia, Washington, as a visual education to the con- 
vened legislature considering important bills affecting allo- 
cations of funds to state institutions handling juvenile de- 
linquents. 

Because of its impressive success and significant contribu- 
tion to a better understanding of juvenile delinquency, the 
joint exhibit was invited by the National Probation and Parole 
Association to be shown at the National Institute on Crime 
and Delinquency at Swampscott, Massachusetts, May 3lst to 
June 3rd, 1959. For the rest of June and July, 1959, the ex- 
hibit was hung in the Wustum Fine Arts Gallery, Racine, 
Wisconsin. The joint exhibit is now traveling throughout 
the country. 


Fig. 4 


A last group of paintings of “Reality and Rela- 
tionships” shows the beginning of maturation and 
acceptance of reality in paintings of everyday life, 
sketches of animals and people. 

“Art and the Boy in Detention”, an exhibition of 
paintings done by boys at the King County Youth 
Service Center, Seattle, Washington, shows paintings 
of much the same type of boy at a later age. The 12-17 
year old boys also come from a disturbed environ- 
ment. Most of them have been in trouble with the 
law. A few are wards and dependents of the Court. 
While awaiting final disposition of their cases, the 
boys have a varied educational program, which in- 
cludes art as one of many creative activities. The 
young painters are as a group probably less disturbed 
than the Wiltwyck boys; they are older and much 
more articulate. Feelings and conflicts that are ex- 
pressed only in the mute language of form and color 
by the Wiltwyck children are here put into words. 
Both exhibits convey the same general feeling of 
isolation; of an empty and barren emotional and 
cultural life. There is the same absence of everyday 
scenes, of family life, of variety in subject matter. 
Single heads and solitary figures predominate. There 
are very few pictures of women. There are numerous 


designs for extravagant dream-cars; also abstract 


Fig. 5 
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paintings, highly structured designs and passionate 
expressions of mood. The aesthetic quality of the 
exhibit is high. There are no conventional clever 
paintings, no sentimental rubbish. This high standard 
naturally depends on the teacher’s artistic values. 
Yet the children’s inner situation also contributes to 
the intensity and verity of their art. 

The boys are under great pressure. No matter how 
defiant they may act, they are full of anxiety and 
self-doubt. 

“At night I lie in my bunk and look up at the 
ceiling and say to myself, ‘How did you ever get 
in here?’” 

“Over and over again I get into trouble. I don’t 
know how to stop and I don’t know if anyone will 
ever be able to help me.” 

“The toughest thing is to know what to do with 
your hate. How to keep it from pouring all over you 
and everybody else.” 

Hostile toward society and preoccupied with their 
fears and conflicts they are often unable to concen- 
trate on academic learning. 

Art provides an area as yet not burdened by memo- 
ries of failure. Preoccupations with problems and 
emotions are no hindrance in creative work. Indeed 
art becomes an area for experimental living, wherein 
conflicting attitudes and feelings can be tried out. 
This does not necessarily mean expression of asocial 
fantasies. Among children who have learned to pre- 
sent a tough exterior to the world, who are ashamed 
of their softer feelings, it is often the unfulfilled long- 
ing for a peaceful structured world which first finds 
expression in art. 

“One thing about art—it gives you a chance to 


create something when you think you have nothing: 

to make a new world for yourself, even if it’s only 

on paper and in paint.” 

Just as the Wiltwyck children, the boys from the 
Youth Center have little knowledge of themselves. 
Their lives have been without continuity, empty, 
lacking strong ties. Their image of themselves is 
distorted, fragmentary and vague. 

“What’s my home address? 
now... 


. . . Let me see, 
where did I stay last . . .?” 

A few happy memories are like islands in a sea 
of hate and self-hate. 

“When I was a little kid my pop took me on a 
long fishing trip up in the islands. . . . I wonder 
whether he is catching anything where he is 

“Sometimes | don’t care for anybody, not even 
myself.” 

In this inner situation, expression of chaotic un- 
structured emotion has little value except as a first 
step. Rehabilitation means reconstitution of the self 
and with it reconstitution of relationship to the world 
at large. The quest for identity becomes a creative 
force. 

“T don’t know if anybody really knows me. . . 
or ever will. Even myself. That’s why I like to paint. 
I want to take a good look at myself . . . to see 
if I’m still there.” 

Conventional clichés cannot satisfy such needs. 
They are soon discarded. The most moving paintings 
in the exhibit are highly differentiated self represen- 
tations, faces, portraits, figures. But any painting is 
an image of the painter’s person: 

“A line, any line, just like people, can go on 
alone or with others.” 


Age 14 
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In quest for truth and meaning formal beauty 
emerges: 

“Even with the saddest colors, | want to say it 
beautifully.” 

The meaning of art in education or rehabilitation 
does not lie in the simple discharge of emotions 
through self-expression. Although the creative act 
begins with discarding of meaningless, rigid con- 
ventional patterns, its highest product is again formed. 
As the child expresses his feelings and fantasies in 
art, they crystalize, become clearer, more structured. 
The pleasure gained in this act is not one of simple 
release, but of mastery of increased inner clarity and 
inner strength. 

The joint exhibits from New York City and Seattle 
tell the same tragic tale of neglect, loss and inner 
emptiness. They also tell of the infinite inner resources 
for health and growth which can be mobilized through 
creative work. 


Edith Kramer: for seven years art therapist at 
the Wiltwyck School for Boys, New York. Pres- 
ently instructor in art therapy at the New School 
for Social Research, New York City. Author of 
Art Therapy in a Children’s Community, Charles 
C. Thomas, 1958. 

Jerome Hellmuth: art instructor, Seattle Public 
Schools, Special Education King County Youth 
Service Center, Seattle, Washington. Former Di- 
rector of Guidance and Assistant Director of the 
Elisabeth Irwin High School of the Little Red 
School House, New York City. Former Director 
of Madison House Settlement Camp and group 
worker at the Hudson Guild, New York City. 
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INA L. JOHNSON 


AN EXPERIMENT im elementary 


For the past few years the teaching of art apprecia- 
tion has been neglected in most elementary schools. 
There has been general agreement among art edu- 
cators that old methods of picture study were in- 
adequate and that we should combine the creative 
work in the arts with study of the works of artists. 
This was fine in theory, but was not actually practiced. 
Incidental teaching of art appreciation occurred, but 
the school day was so crowded with many things to do 
that classroom teachers did not have time to search out 
the materials needed for teaching art appreciation. 
Then, too, few classroom teachers have the background 
in history of art and art appreciation which qualifies 
them to teach the subject. Few school systems own 
enough visual aids to offer an enriched art apprecia- 
tion program, and many schools are far removed 
from adequate museum facilities. Cities having mu- 
seum facilities often have transportation problems in 
getting classes to the museum. It is small wonder with 
all of these blocks that art appreciation fell by the 
wayside. 

Locally we have maintained that the art of a country 
is a reflection of its culture and should be studied with 
the other facets of the country’s development. How- 
ever, we did not have the necessary teaching aids 
easily available for teachers to pursue such a program. 

With the advent of our experiment in educational 
television with the Ford Foundation, we were urged 
to try to teach art to large numbers of children, 
approximately one hundred sixty in one group. This 
presented the opportunity to attack the problem of 
teaching art appreciation. Lessons were to be telecast 
to fifth and sixth grades. 

The teacher selected to do the lessons was at one 
time a fifth grade classroom teacher and is now an 
elementary art consultant. She was employed during 
the summer to prepare for this series of lessons. This 
was actually too little time for all the preparation 
needed. The social studies curriculum was reviewed 
first to decide how an art appreciation series could be 
developed which would coincide as nearly as possible 
with the classroom interests. Reproductions of paint- 
ings and sculpture were ordered. Local museum facili- 
ties were surveyed. Artists, archeologists, and various 
resource people in the community were listed and 
contacted for possible contributions. Hours were spent 
in learning studio techniques. Films, slides, and 
filmstrips were reviewed. Meetings were held with 
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ART APPRECIATION 


follow-up teachers and other fifth and sixth grade 
teachers to plan the program. When school opened, 
all preparations had not been completed, but a 
beginning had been made towards a program of art 
appreciation for the fifth and sixth grades. 

The first lesson was of a general nature, and it was 
presented to both grades. It was called, “Using Our 
Eyes to See”. After that, each grade received a sep- 
arate series of lessons. The fifth grade series was based 
upon the development of art in the United States as 
related to the growth of our country. The following 
list gives a brief indication of the lessons that compose 
the series: 

1. A local archeologist who recently unearthed 
some Indian sculpture in our community was a guest 
on “Art of Tidewater Indians.” He brought along two 
Indian children, descendents of an Indian Chief whose 
background was familiar to the youngsters of our 
city. Vessels, pipes, masks, spearheads, arrowheads, 
beadwork, and the Indian children made quite a hit 
with the students. 

2. Since we are near Williamsburg and many of 
our classes visit there, we encouraged the students to 
see the Folk Art Collection and the Craft House. 
Following the Indian Arts, we had “Folk Art” and 
then “Early Crafts In Colonial America.” A mythical 
family, who lived in a Williamsburg home, presented 
the early craft lesson. The story presented family 
problems in producing and designing crafts. 

3. Next followed the “Portrait Artists of the Revo- 
lutionary Period.” In this lesson, contrasts were made 
with portraits by limners and those of the Revolution- 
ary period. The influence of the English portrait 
painter on the American artist was also established. 

4. An old camera borrowed from one of the photo- 
graphy shops along with a daguerreotype opened the 
lesson “The Influence of the Industrial Revolution on 
Art.” Landscapes of the time and some of Audubon’s 
works were shown. 

5. Photographs of many well known buildings in 
our area were given us by the Chamber of Commerce. 
These were used for comparison with famous archi- 
tectural examples to establish the ancestry of buildings 
in our town in the lesson on “Architecture.” 

6. Emphasis was placed on the rebellion against 
realism and the camera as the beginning of impres- 
sionism or modern art in the United States in a lesson 
on “Well Known American Artists.” Local artists who 
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brought their paintings and discussed their early in- 
terests were sources of encouragement and sources of 
inspiration for the lesson “Tidewater Artists of Today.” 

7. A Mexican tin mask spoke the opening lines on 
a survey of contemporary painters and popular arts 
in the “Latin American Arts” lesson. 


The sixth grade series was based upon the follow- 
ing social studies theme: “Our Society Has Evolved 
Through Time, and Many People Have Contributed 
to It.” The presentations that composed the program 
are briefly listed below: 

1. Mrs. Virginia Pollack of Alva Studios, a former 
Norfolk resident and an archeologist, flew from New 
York and brought her own sculpture collection for the 
“Greek and Roman Sculpture” lesson. 

2. A film was used as a basis for a study of “Art 
and Life in Italy During the Renaissance.” 

3. As our local museum has quite a collection of 
Spanish art one of their assistants brought examples 
and was interviewed by the television teacher for an 
introduction to “Spanish Art.” 

4. One of our secondary teachers, who had been 
an exchange teacher in the Netherlands, presented 
with much enthusiasm “Dutch Painters You May Wish 
To Remember.” 

5. An international art show of seventeenth cen- 
tury art opened the lesson “English Art.” Imagine the 
consternation of the critics when no English art was 
shown. 

6. A former lecturer at the Louvre, now a resident 
of our city, discussed impressionism and expression- 
ism by “Artists of France.” 

7. Magic words and a space ship rushed the teacher 
to any place in the world she wished to go to see 
great art in the culminating telecast, “Around the 
World in Twenty Minutes.” 

Many problems were involved in the presentation of 
art appreciation in such a series. The age group and 
the interests of the students had to be considered. 
Vocabulary could not be too technical, yet it had to be 
gradually enlarged, and variety in presentation was 
a must. 

We were fortunate in having the full cooperation of 
every agency contacted in the community for this 
series of lessons. 

Lesson guides were issued in advance to each 
teacher receiving the telecast. These sheets gave the 
title of the lesson, objectives, vocabulary, pronuncia- 
tion of artists’ names, topics for discussions, and 
suggested follow-up procedures. Reproductions of ma- 
terials used on the television lesson were sent to 
television classes for closer scrutiny and for color 
enjoyment. Evaluation sheets from the teacher receiv- 
ing the telecast were turned in following each lesson. 


These sheets included such information as: 
1. Suitability of material 
2. Amount of material presented 
3. Interest of the students in the program 
4. Follow-up activities carried on by the group 
5 


Suggesions for future programs 


Monthly meetings were held with all teachers in 
the experiment. At the end of the year we asked each 
student to tell which program he liked best and his 
reasons. 

The criticism most often received was that too much 
material was included for the allotted time. In evaluat- 
ing the gains from the year’s series, the following 
points were observed: 

1. Students were more curious about art and artists 

than in the past. 

2. More students visited the museum than in any 
previous year. 

3. Librarians were swamped with requests for books 
on artists. 

4. Several sixth grade classes wished to give their 
school either a good art reference book or a 
reproduction of a painting or a piece of 
sculpture. 

5. Bulletin boards were arranged in classrooms 
showing the contributions of art to the various 
countries studied. 

6. Framed reproductions for loan to schools were 
in great demand. 

7. Current events often included articles on art. 

8. Librarians requested new pictures for their 
libraries. 

9. The art vocabulary of students was greatly 
increased. 

10. Teaching materials were organized for future 
use so that teachers who desired to use them 
would not have to spend hours in searching 
them out. 

1l. There was little evidence of classes spending 
time in trying to reproduce the art of long ago 
and far away. 

12. Pupils were beginning to make intelligent com- 
parisons of the ways art materials were used 
for their own creations with the methods used 
by artists and other cultures. 

The approach used in this experiment may not be 
the best one for teaching art appreciation to these 


grades, but we in Norfolk are no longer avoiding the 
issue. 


Ina L. Johnson 
Director of Art Education, 
Norfolk, Virginia 
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MARSHALL L. SCHMITT 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


meets the challenge 
of technology 


Have you ever stood on a sidewalk with your neck 
crinked back straining to see the top of a tall build- 
ing? Have you ever peered through a crack in a board 
fence to watch a gargantuan steam shovel nip away 
at the bowels of the earth? Have you ever stood at 
an airport to watch an airplane glide in to land in 
mosquito-like fashion? Have you lifted to your lips 
a delicate tea cup so exquisitely made that it seems 
comfortably molded to your fingertips? Have you 
thought of the man-made mountain movers, the bull- 
dozers,—and the part they play in carving ribbon-like 
highways through the countryside? Or, when you 
watch television in your own home haven’t you mar- 
veled at the drama that unfolds from far away places 
right in your own living room? Sure you have. And, 
if you are like most people you wonder sometimes 
how these things are made possible. 

Of course you realize that smaller buildings, steam 
shovels and airplanes came before the ones you now 
see—but that was not the case with the first one. 
Someone, somewhere had the desire to do something 
about it—to conceive, to plan, to work, and to build. 
This is a fundamental human experience. An experi- 
ence so vital that all students should have the oppor- 
tunity to conceive, to plan, to work, and to build as 
a part of their experience in school. The industrial 
arts, as a curriculum area in the public schools, con- 
tributes toward this end in a direct and unique manner 
and it meets the challenge technology has thrust upon 
this generation of youngsters—that of being able to 
cope intelligently with the technical side of society. 

First, industrial arts provides experience for young- 
sters in the use of common hand tools and materials 
within the limited capabilities of primary grade 
elementary students. Coping saws, files, drills, crayons, 
shellac, pieces of wood, scissors, paper, saw, hammer, 
ruler, cloth, enamel, linoleum, nails, dowel rods, and 
sandpaper are examples for these students. In the 
intermediate elementary grades chisels, hand drills, 
knives, miter box, modeling tools, woodburning 
pencils, punches, glue, needles, wood, turpentine, 
copper, and tin are additional examples for this group. 
Sometimes a limited amount of power tools, such as 
vibrating saws, jig saws, and grinders are found in 
the classrooms or special elementary industrials arts 
laboratories. 


Marshall Schmitt is Specialist for Industrial Arts, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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Knowledge and elementary skills gained by working 
with tools and materials creates a psychological and 
physical change in the learner. This change provides 
the student with an ever widening range of knowledge 
and skills to draw upon to solve his problems—to meet 
his purposes. From a meager beginning these particu- 
lar experiences enlarge an ever widening spiral— 
gaining in momentum as each experience builds upon 
another. 

Second, as the student matures and leaves the 
elementary school to the junior and senior high school, 
power machines take the place of many hand tools. The 
circular saw, jointer, machine lathe, drill press, router, 
potter’s wheel, machine loom, provide opportunities 
for the creative ability of the learner to meet larger, 
more significant problems which he can now solve 
by bringing new tools, machines and materials to 
bear upon them. 

Third, concepts difficult to teach are made real 
through integrating these industrial arts experiences 
with the various school subjects. When a student cuts 
a board 71% inches long and it should have been 734 
inches long, the teacher does not have to convince him 
that measurement is precise. The fact the board does 
not fit is conclusive concrete evidence—and meaning- 
ful to the student. 

Science principles can be illustrated by the tools 
available to the student. For example, the hammer; 
principle of the lever; the hand woodsaw; result of 
forces; and electric meters; ohm’s law. Construction 
activities in the elementary school like the making of 
weather vanes, kites, compass, and sundial can relate 
to science. Other construction activities like the mak- 
ing of animal characters, travel games, and trucks can 
relate to social studies. These are just a few examples 
of how the industrial arts can contribute to other 
areas of instruction. 

Fourth, the industrial arts emphasizes industrial life 
and equips the student to deal intelligently and real- 
istically with his environment. Understanding the in- 
dustrial processes involved in manufacturing enables 
the student to make intelligent choices with regard to 
the selection, use and care of the products of industry. 
Experience in working on an industrial arts production 
job in the school shop provides the student with first 
hand problems of the industrial worker. Cooperation, 
accurate workmanship, efficient and rapid completion 
of tasks, flow of raw material to finished product, 
division of labor, jigs and fixtures, product develop- 
ment and design, take on new meaning and give the 
student the opportunity to develop deep insights into 
our highly technical democratic society. 

Fifth, students need to appraise their abilities, search 
out their talents, and know of the opportunities avail- 
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ERNEST ZIEGFELD... Artist- Teacher 


EDUCATION 


1935 Graduate. Columbus School of Fine Arts, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 
1938 B.S. in Education, The Ohio State University 


1942 M.A. in Educational Psychology, The Univer- 
sity of Minnesota 


1951 Ed.D. in Art Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University 


TEACHING EXPERIENCE 


1938-40 


1940-42 


1946-48 
1950-52 


Art Teacher and Supervisor, Owatonna, 
Minnesota Public Schools 


Instructor of Art, The University of Minne- 
sota 


Asst. Professor of Art, Stanford University 


Assoc. Professor of Art, Long Beach State 
College, Long Beach, California 


1952-56 Director of Art Education, State University 
Teachers College, New Paltz, New York 


1959-present Professor of Art, Jersey City State Col- 
lege, Jersey City, New Jersey 


EXHIBITIONS 


Exhibitor in United States Section of Brussels World’s 
Fair, 1958 


One man show, Long Beach Museum of Art, Long 
Beach, California, 1958 


Work shown at: America House, New York City 
Bordelon North, Inc., Chicago, 


Illinois 


Little Gallery, Birmingham, Michi- 
gan 


Nanny’s, San Francisco 
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Pendant—14 K Gold with Cultured Pearl 
Photo: Petrie 


Pins 
Sterling Silver 


Lower with Coral and 
Cultured Pearl 


Photo: Petrie 
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Photo: Samerjan 
Necklace—Sterling Silver with Cultured Pearl 
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Hair Ornament—14 Karat Gold 


The primary function of jewelry in our culture is 
to adorn and enhance the human figure. However 
interesting it may be technically or sculpturally or 
as the solution to some problem of form, a piece of 
jewelry is not successful unless it functions well as 
adornment and enhances the wearer. It may do this 
in many different ways: it may be majestic, drama- 
tic, elegant, stark, rich, whimsical, or even frivolous. 
And while there must be a sympathetic relationship 
between the jewelry and the wearer, it is also true 
that the same piece of jewelry may take on different 
characteristics as it is worn by different individuals. 

Opinions as to what may be properly regarded as 
adornment, of course, vary enormously from person 
to person, being rooted, as they are, in the individual's 
own esthetic idiom. In my own work there is a close 
relationship to natural forms, but this seems to come 
about more intuitively than consciously, and it is gen- 
erally after I have finished a piece that I perceive in 
it a relationship to some natural form or other. I am, 
however, continually aware of striving to achieve a 
kind of organic quality in my forms—what, for lack 
of better words, I must call a quality of warmth and 
human-ness. 

The process of design in jewelry is, for me, largely 
a matter of exploration and discovery. working di- 
rectly with the metal to create forms which are satis- 
fying, first because they have this quality of warmth, 
but also because they have evolved directly from the 
material and the method of working with it. For this 
reason, | prefer always to design directly in metal, 
generally without any preliminary drawing, for it is 
only then that I feel I am really evoking the forms 


Photo: Haveman 


from the material. With this, as with any other ma- 
terial, one must withstand the temptation to try to 
conquer it and must learn rather to work with it and 
be led by it. 


Pendants—Sterling Silver 


Left: Pierced Applique 
Right: Framed Fringe, Hammered Wire 


Photo: Samerjan 
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ALFRED P. MAURICE 


“Teach, Transmit, Transmute”. John E. Ivey’s ar- 
ticle with this title in the February 13th issue of The 
Saturday Review points up the danger of obsolescence 
in teaching. When main emphasis is placed on trans- 
mission of facts in teaching the teacher is passing 
on facts learned in a past generation to pupils of 
today’s generation for application in the world of 
up to a couple of generations hence. To avoid this 
dangerous time lag Ivey advocates more emphasis 
on developing the students’ ability to learn and to 
use facts. This is not a startling declaration but it 
is one which should be kept in mind in the frenzy 
of examining our educational program. For art 
teachers it is important that art be taught as a 
process. Teaching an appreciation of one artist or 
school rather than another does little to prepare 
the pupil for an understanding of the future gener- 
ation of artists who will be creating during his 
lifetime. 

England’s next generation of producing artists has 
its say in verbal and visual form in the magazine 
ARK which is produced by students of the Royal 
College of Art in London. This dynamic publication 
could well serve as a model for our own art students 
to equal or surpass in their own publications. The 
magazine is exceedingly well-edited and its layout 
is excitingly experimental. It is interesting to note 
that advertisements are for the most part designed 
by students. 

There are a number of foreign periodicals which 
are of more than passing interest. The following list 
is not complete but does include some which I feel 
to be outstanding. 

Two French and one Swiss periodical are especially 
devoted to coverage of avant-garde painting and 
sculpture throughout the world. Aujourd’hui and 
Cimaise are both profusely-illustrated French jour- 
nals. Aujourd’hui tends to cluster its articles around 
a central theme or the work of artists in one country 
in each issue. There is no English translation. Cimaise 
sticks almost exclusively to painting and sculpture 
with occasional articles bearing on philosophical back- 
grounds of modern art. Articles are translated into 
four languages including English. Art International, 
the Swiss publication, covers current painting and 
sculpture exhibits around the world and _ includes 
information on results of art auctions and sales. 
Articles are in the language of the author. Aujourd-hui 
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and Cimaise also devote sections to contemporary 
architecture. 

Coverage is given to the fine decorative arts of 
past times in the English periodical The Connoisseur 
and the French Connaissance des Arts. Both contain 
excellent articles of aesthetic and historical interest. 
Illustrations in both are of the highest quality and 
are printed on fine paper. They provide excellent ma- 
terial for clip files. The Connoisseur naturally needs 
little translation, the French publication has English 
summaries of captions and articles at the back of 
each issue. Parisian auction results are included in 
the Connaissance des Arts. 

Domus (Italian) and Architectural Review (Eng- 
lish) are devoted largely to architecture but also con- 
tain reviews of painting and sculpture exhibits in 
their respective countries. Both also devote sections 
to industrial arts. At this point the two depart. 
Domus is a slicker magazine in paper finish and 
layout, with a number of color photographs repro- 
duced in each issue. Articles are in Italian only. 
The Architectural Review contains more articles on 
period pieces of architecture and on specialized items 
such as architectural lettering and other architectural 
details. Although color reproductions are seldom if 
ever used, this magazine is an outstanding example 
of ingenuity in layout with limited resources. 

In the field of the graphic arts, three leading publi- 
cations are Graphis and New Graphic Design (Swiss) 
and Gebrauchsgraphik (German). Graphis and Ge- 
brauchsgraphik are the older publications covering 
graphic design and package design of all countries. 
They have set the pattern for many subsequent 
periodicals in this and related fields. New Graphic 
Design is a newcomer devoted to the “method” of 
layout as developed by Swiss graphic designers. All 
three publications are translated into three languages 
including English. 

Any or all of these publications provide a fine op- 
portunity for us to become acquainted with the art 
and the taste in art of nations other than our own. 
Those which are multilingual also provide us an 
excellent opportunity to brush up on the ability to 
read other languages and to check our reading 
against the English translation. 


Alfred P. Maurice is Director, Kalamazoo Art 
Center, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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JOHN B. MITCHELL 


A Concise History of Modern Painting. By Herbert 
Read. 376 pp. 385 monochromes, 100 color plates. 
Frederick A. Praeger, Inc. 15 West 47th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 1959. Price $7.50. 


To begin with, I must confess a prejudice; Herbert 
Read is my student-day hero. Few are the art his- 
torians or critics writing in English who can bring 
such a diverse range of human learning to bear on 
art as Sir Herbert and few are the critics or histo- 
rians who command the respect which the art world 
accords to this gentle anarchist. In this volume he 
presents a succinct survey of modern painting. He 
begins with “the origins of modern art” by discussing 
briefly Cezanne, Van Gogh, Gauguin, and Seurat. 
This is followed by a presentation of the precursors 
of Expressionism and Expressionism. A generalized 
study of Cubism follows before he directs the reader 
into the murky and imaginative worlds of Futurism, 
Dada, and Surrealism. Sir Herbert then pauses in 
the general survey to examine in detail three giants 
of modern art: Picasso, Kandinsky, Klee. The final 
chapters discuss the “Art of Determined Relations” 
and the “Art of Internal Necessity”. 

If one compares this work with some of Sir Her- 
bert’s earlier publications, one is struck immediately 
by the change in style. Whereas much of his earlier 
work (I am thinking now particularly of Art and 
Society and Education through Art) tended slightly 
toward a Victorian footnoted primness, this volume 
has a flow and informality almost foreign to the 
author. I say “almost” for one reads but a little 
way before the breadth of experience and superb 
scholarship which is Read’s hallmark makes itself 
known. 

This volume is noteworthy also in that Sir Herbert 
relies very little on either a psychological or anthro- 
pological orientation, rather it is art interpreted in 
terms of art. Guillaume Apollinaire and Wilhelm 
Worringer are quoted extensively; indeed, the latter 
writer provides some of the most pellucid passages 
regarding the northern art of Expressionism. 

The need in Northern man for activity which is pre- 
cluded from being translated into a clear knowledge of 
actuality and which is intensified for lack of this natural 
solution, finally disburdens itself in an unhealthy play 
of fantasy. Actuality, which the Gothic man could not 
transform into naturalness by means of clear-sighted 
knowledge, was overpowered by this intensified play of 
fantasy and transformed into a spectrally heightened and 
distorted actuality. Every thing becomes weird and fan- 
tastic. Behind the visible appearance of a thing lurks its 
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caricature, behind the lifelessness of a thing an uncanny, 
ghostly life, and so all actual things become grotesque. 
. . . Common to all is an urge to activity, which, being 
bound to no one object, loses itself as a result in infinity. 
Finally, some mention should be made of the 
graphic qualities of the book, for it is a book with 
genuine merit. Generous credit must go to G. A. 
Adams, who designed the layout. The type (Bodoni 
variant, I believe) is easy to read. The paper is 
smooth, yet pleasantly matt-surfaced. The color prints 
are technical triumphs of a very high order and 
reproduce splendidly subtle color nuances. A_bibli- 
ography and Index are provided. 


Modern Art in the Making. By Bernard S. Myers. 
486 pp. 6 color plates. 226 (app.) monochromes. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 330 W. 42nd 
St. New York 36, N. Y. 1959. Price 7.95. 


Here is the new edition of Professor Myers’ well 
known text. It begins with the French Revolution and 
the dictatorship of David and traces, in clear cut 
prose, the ensuing main developments of the painting 
of the last century and a half. In this revised edition 
numerous changes have been made. The areas con- 
cerned with Gauguin, Monet, Matisse, and Picasso 
have been modified in the light of the changes of the 
past nine years. Monet’s art, for example, had to be 
reevaluated in terms of his surprising influence upon 
the present-day painters. The final chapters offer 
much new material and develop some interesting 
contrasts between early non-objective art and con- 
temporary Abstract Expressionism. In forceful terms 
Professor Myers points out that whereas Kandinsky 
was defended by museum directors, critics, writers, 
and so forth in “procultural” terms “. . . . contem- 
porary Abstract Expressionism is neither defended 
nor actually explained. In America it is rather ex- 
alted by its proponents as the only worth-while kind 
of painting imaginable for our age. At the same time 
it is described in prose that is purple, pretentious, 
and often quite purposeless. One cannot help agreeing 
with the many critics, both domestic and foreign, 
who have found that the writing on avant-garde paint- 
ing tends to become more important than the painting 
it describes.” 

Despite the deserved popularity of this text book 
there are limitations concerning this edition which 
might be worth mentioning. The first has to do with 
the quality of the black and whites which are not as 
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New Preparation Program Proposed 
For Superintendents of Schools 


Each year about 2000 school boards in the United 
States choose someone to become their superintendent 
of schools—the executive leader of the education pro- 
gram in the district, a program which is often also 
the district’s largest business enterprise. Just as side- 
lines, the superintendent may be required to operate 
a bus system that transports more passengers than 
any other in the area and a lunch program that 
makes him the biggest restauranteur. 

The American Association of School Administra- 
tors, the professional organization of school superin- 
tendents, has taken a long and introspective look at 
the process of choosing school superintendents, and 
at the superintendents themselves—how they became 
qualified for their jobs, how they keep themselves 
proficient, how school boards go about the business 
of choosing from among them and, most importantly, 
what sort of professional training should go into the 
making of a superintendent. 

The commission which prepared this report, Pro- 
fessional Administrators for America’s Schools, as the 
1960 yearbook of AASA, a department of the National 
Education Association, came to the conclusion that 
there should be a very drastic overhauling of the 
professional preparation of school administrations. 
The book spells out the special and costly type of 
post graduate work AASA believes should be required 
for school administrators. The organization has 
amended its constitution to provide that after 1963 
all new members must have completed two years of 
graduate study in university programs designed to 
prepare school administrators and approved by an 
accreditation body endorsed by the AASA executive 
committee. 

The book uses a hypothetical “State U.” to describe 
the program of graduate study recommended because 
no single university now offers such a program, al- 
though some elements of it are found in a number 
of universities. 

At State U. likely prospects for educational admin- 
istrators-to-be are spotted during their undergraduate 
work and encouraged to prepare themselves for that 
field. Ordinarily they are identified early enough so 
that they can tie in the preparation for administration 
along with the other work required for a master’s 
degree. In such instances the requirement for a mas- 
ter’s degree in school administration would include 
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15 semester hours of work in the liberal arts and 15 
specifically related to competency in the candidate’s 
teaching field. 

Having completed the liberal arts work and satisfied 
other requirements for admission, the prospective ad- 
ministrators are enrolled in a block-of-time program 
which occupies them full time during a nine-week 
summer session or all of the mornings of a regular 
semester. 

The central activity here is a comprehensive com- 
munity study in which a group of the candidates gath- 
ers and analyzes all pertinent data on a community’s 
historical background, geographical features, econom- 
ic and political life, recreational facilities. power 
structures, religious and ethical influences. etc. In 
this way they have the guidance of professors from 
several departments of the university, particularly 
those in government, 
psychology. 

After completing the study and report, the group 
uses the raw material for further studies, such as the 
development of enrollment projections, class sched- 
ules, and budgets. 

In Phase 2 of the new program, the candidates re- 
vert to the more familiar three semester hour course 
of studies in such fields as economics, sociology, 
speech, and business management. Seminars on school 
administration, business administration, and public 
administration may be included. The final six to nine 
hours of Phase 2 is aimed at specialization for pros- 
pective school superintendents, school business man- 
agers, or school principals. 

The third and final phase of the program takes 
place in the field and consists of either a full-time 
internship for one semester or a part-time appren- 
ticeship for one school year, working with a capable 
superintendent or other administrator. A supervising 
professor from State U. has general responsibility for 
overseeing this program and holding weekly seminars 
for the interns. 

This type of preparation program, the book sug- 
gests, probably could not, or should not be provided 
in more than about 20 percent of the schools which 
now attempt to offer some sort of preparation for 
school administrators. It would be quite costly, rela- 
tive to most of the programs that now exist, with 
heavy outlays required for libraries and laboratories, 
internships and other on-the-job learning experiences, 
significant research projects, and adequate fellow- 
ships and scholarships. 
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The Army Crafts Program 


Education for leisure is available to the men of the 
Army’s far-flung bases. The Army Crafts Program, 
designed to provide an attractive alternative to killing 
time in off-duty hours, offers an opportunity for a 
broad range of creative activities. 

Interests vary according to the locale and the va- 
riety in native skills and materials. Lapidary is a 
popular pastime in Alaska, where jade and jasper 
and many other beautiful stones can be picked up 
from the icy streams. Walrus tusk ivory, which re- 
quires a small amount of work and a minimum of 
processes, is converted into desk pen sets, bracelets 
and cribbage boards for diversion through the long 
Alaskan winter. In the Far East, the clean delicacy 
of Oriental design is transmitted to soldier crafts 
articles. Lacquer work, basketry, cloisonne and dama- 
scene, ivory carving and porcelain manufacture can 
be observed if not duplicated. Germany, long famous 
for its cameras, provides the equipment and scenery 
to make photography the most popular activity in the 
Crafts Program in Europe. Leather and woodworking, 
promoted by skilled local artisans who help the Amer- 
ican Crafts Directors, follow close behind. In all 
countries, ceramics, drawing and painting, metal 
work, jewelry, model building and plastics have their 
own enthusiastic participants. 

Young people trained and experienced in art edu- 
cation can see the world while gainfully employed. 
Army Special Services has civilian Crafts Director 
positions in Europe: Germany/France/Italy; Korea; 
Okinawa: Alaska, and many of the other 49 states. 
Those who can meet the Army’s rather stiff require- 
ments—and some pretty stiff competition—may find 
these fascinating jobs are just what they’ve been 
seeking. 

The tour of duty is one year in Korea; eighteen 
months in Okinawa; and two years in all other oversea 
areas. The salary is $4980.00 per annum, plus gov- 
ernment housing overseas. 

Basic requirements for positions in Europe: United 
States citizenship; excellent physical and mental 
health: women, single; men, single preferred; mini- 
mum age 24; degree in art or art education and at 
least two years of professional work experience in 
directing a comprehensive crafts program. 

For brochure write: The Adjutant General, Depart- 
ment of the Army. Washington 25, D.C., ATTN: 
AGMP-R. 
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N.A.E.A. Executive Secretary to 
Visit the Soviet Union 


Ralph G. Beelke, Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Art Education Association, has been invited 
to participate in an arts study program of the Soviet 
Union this spring. Two other persons have also been 
invited to participate in this program which is de- 
signed to visit and study the art and music programs 
in the schools of the Soviet Union. The study pro- 
gram is under the sponsorship of the United States 
Department of State and the United States Office of 
Education, International Section. The other two par- 
ticipants will be Vanette Lawler, Executive Secretary, 
Music Educators National Conference, NEA, and 
Mayo Bryce, Specialist of Art Education, U. S. Office 
of Education. Dr. Bryce is a member of the NAEA 
Council and a past president of the Pacific Arts 
Association. 

The three man study team is scheduled to leave 
the United States near the end of April and return 
during the first week of June. 


Art Curriculum Guide 


The art teachers in Butler County, Ohio, are organ- 
izing a curriculum guide for classroom teachers. One 
of the major objectives of the committee is to provide 
a reservoir of creative ideas which may serve to sup- 
plement and enrich art education at each grade level. 

The committee meets each month at the Butler 
County Board of Education office under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Bernard LePoris, head of the Art 
Department at Fairfield High School. Members of 
the committee are: Mrs. Martha Breda, secretary, 
Fairfield North, Fairfield, Ohio; Mr. John Stuart, 
Talawanda High School, Oxford, Ohio; Mrs. Gladys 
Randle, Ross School, Ross, Ohio; Mrs. Dorothy Hos- 
kins, Madison School, Poastown, Ohio; Mrs. Betty 
Gurr, Hanover & Stewart School; Miss Judy Lane, 
Fairfield Central, Fairfield, Ohio. 

There is no curriculum guide for art teachers in 
the Butler County Schools at the present time. For this 
reason the committee has begun with basic art prin- 
ciples in the formulation of their guide. A draft of 
a philosophy and a set of objectives which would state 
the significance of art in the educational development 
of boys and girls was developed. 

By compiling art activities which each teacher had 
used previously, and reviewing current trends and 
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suggestions in available resource material, the com- 
mittee is also developing a long list of ideas for each 
grade. An outline of activities for the first, second, 
and third grades is now being prepared. Outlines for 
other grades, through grade twelve, will also be 
prepared. 

By pooling knowledge and ideas the committee 
foresees the end product as something worthwhile, 
which should not only prove useful to art teachers 
but to the regular classroom teacher as well. 


NAEA Committees 


The following committees have been appointed by 
NAEA President Charles M. Robertson to serve dur- 
ing the present biennium. When all committees have 
been appointed a complete listing will be carried in 


ART EDUCATION. 


POLICY COMMITTEE—Reid Hastie, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Chairman; Eugene Grigsby, Phoenix, Arizona; Alex Pickens, 
Atlanta, Georgia; Jack Arends, New York City; Ivan Johnson, 
Tallahassee, Florida; Marion Quin Dix, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey; Edwin Ziegfeld, New York City; Paul Edmonston, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE—Tom Larkin, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, Chairman; John Olsen, Long Beach, California; 
Ina L. Johnson, Norfolk, Virginia; Ruth Ebken, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CONSTITUTIONAL STUDY COMMITTEE—Mayo Bryce, 
Washington, D. C., Chairman; Harold Rice, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Emory Rose Wood, Atlanta, Georgia; August Freundlich, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Harry Wood, Tempe, Arizona. 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE—Edwin Ziegfeld, 
New York City, Chairman; Charles Young, Clarksville, Tenn. ; 
Harold Sutton, Tallahassee, Florida; Mary Adeline McKibbin, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Helen Terry Marshall, Russellville, Ark.; Max 
Peter, Caldwell, Idaho; Elizabeth Effinger, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia; Walter Johnson, Urbana, Illinois. 
INFORMATION STUDIES—Edith Henry, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, Chairman; Ralph Hurst, Tallahassee, Florida; Dorothy 
Bechtel, Dubuque, Iowa; Verna Wulfekammer, Columbia, 
Mo.; Naomi Dietz, Los Angeles, California; Leven Leather- 
bury, San Diego, California. 
PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS AND DEVELOPMENT— 
Clifton Gayne Jr., Minneapolis, Minn., Chairman. 
COLLEGE TEACHERS OF ART—Vincent Guaccero, Baton 
Rouge, La., Chairman. 
STATE DIRECTORS OF ART—Alice Baumgarner, Concord, 
N. H., Chairman. 
INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL ART PROGRAM—Dorothy 
Rowlett, Chairman, Jacksonville, Florida. 

SEA—Mariema Miller, Atlanta, Georgia; Elizabeth Mack, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Helen Reinhold, Monfevallo, Ala. 

WAA—Jane Palczynski, Chicago, Illinois; T. Van Voorhees, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; James A. Schwalbach, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. 

EAA—Mary Baker, Newton, Mass.; Olive Jobes, Towson, 
Maryland; Mildred Fairchild, New York City. 

PAA—Warren Anderson, Tuscon, Arizona; Albert Porter, 
Los Angeles, California. 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE INTERNATIONAL EX- 
CHANGE OF CHILDREN’S ART—Martha Christensen, 
Louisville, Kentucky; Oleen Williams, Atlanta, Georgia; Ern- 
est Weaver, Hillsboro, Oregon; Donald Wycoff, Hillsdale, 
New Jersey. 
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Study Urges School Buildings Planned 
To Translate Curriculum Into Facilities 


How to design a school building so that it will 
reflect the educational program that is conducted 
there was the two-year task of a commission named 
by the American Association of School Administra- 
tors (AASA), a department of the National Educa- 
tional Association. 

This commission of seven distinguished educators 
and architects has just produced an illustrated 229- 
page report, Planning America’s School Buildings, 
as a comprehensive guidebook for all who are con- 
cerned with meeting the nation’s need for new class- 
room and laboratory space. 

Their basic premise was, as Dr. Finis E. Engleman, 
executive secretary of AASA writes in a foreword, 
that a school building should be a “translation into 
teaching facilities and space” of the school curriculum 
and all that it involves. 

“As such,” Dr. Engleman adds, “well planned 
buildings assist teachers, administrators, and pupils 
in achieving the basic purposes of education. Thus 
the book is not only an aid to planning and building 
schoolhouses, but of inestimable value to the cur- 
riculum maker.” 

Authors of the report maintain that the quarter 
century of most rapid growth for America lies im- 
mediately ahead, and that planning for school build- 
ings which will be suitable 25 or 30 years from now 
cannot be based on stock plans or inflexible designs. 
The cultural changes to be expected in the next 25 
years, they say, will be even greater and more far 
reaching than those of the immediate past. 

As one example of how tomorrow’s school of the 
future must be adapted to meet new needs, the book 
points out that the future will demand a more pene- 
trating, comprehensive, and far reaching guidance 
program. This will be reflected in a demand for more 
facilities for testing, for space to facilitate individual 
counseling, and for such specialized school personnel 
as psychologists, psychiatric workers, and_ social 
workers. 

Similarly, it may become necessary to redesign the 
facilities for teaching science in the elementary 
schools, as well as in the secondary schools, if we 
are to achieve the levels of excellence demanded by 
the times. 

Greater provision must be made also, the book 
suggests, for adult education programs, which have 
been expanding rapidly and may be expected to con- 
tinue to do so. 

Much more extensive use will be made in the 
future, the book points out, of mass communication 
media, such as radio and television. In many in- 
stances, programs will be brought to large groups 


of students by outstanding teachers through the me- 
dium of the television screen. Already some buildings 
are being designed on the concept of a “school within 
a school,” providing a large common area for such 
broadcasts, along with smaller units for more per- 
sonally guided instruction. 

The trend toward the year-round school is another 
development cited by the authors as influencing 
school design in the years ahead. They look forward 
to summer schools planned to offer increased oppor- 
tunities for school children voluntarily enrolled— 
perhaps one-third of the student body. Teachers would 
be employed on a 12-month basis, they suggest, with 
perhaps one-third of them teaching during the sum- 
mer and another third involved in instructional plan- 
ning and curriculum improvement. The other third, 
through carefully planned programs, would be gain- 
ing first-hand experience in business, industry, and 
government, and so improving their qualifications 
as teachers. Copies of Planning America’s School 
Buildings may be ordered from the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Single copy, $6. 


Journalist and Teacher Who Inspired Him 
Receive Golden Key Awards 
James Russell Wiggins of Washington, D.C., a 


noted journalist who also is a determined defender 
of the American public’s right to know, and the teach- 
er who inspired him to want to know, Mrs. Ethel 
Gower of Stillwater, Minn., received the 1960 Golden 
Key Awards at the annual convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators (AASA). The 
AASA is one of seven leading educational organiza- 
tions that sponsor the paired Golden Key Awards. 

Chosen for his outstanding contribution to Amer- 
ican public life, Wiggins is executive editor and vice 
president of the Washington (D.C.) Post and presi- 
dent of the American Society of Newspaper Editors. 
He nominated Mrs. Gower as the teacher who most 
influenced his career. 

In her high school English classes in the little com- 
munity of Luverne, Minn., Wiggins discovered a love 
for words and expression that took him to the top 
of his profession, even though he never went on to 
college. 

Wiggins was cited by the Golden Key Council for 
his championship of the public’s “right and respon- 
sibility to know truth.” Since the beginning of his 
journalism career, as the 19-year-old editor of the 
Rock County Star at Luverne, Wiggins has fought 
governmental secrecy—whether it be by a local school 
board or the president of the United States. He is 
the author of a book on the subject, “Freedom or 
Secrecy,” published by Oxford University Press. 


His leadership in behalf of the public’s access to 
governmental news has earned him the description 
“the free man’s slave.” He was named a Lovejoy 
Fellow at Colby College, an annual award given for 
significant contribution to American journalism, and 
from the University of Arizona he received the John 
Peter Zenger award for freedom of the press. 

Wiggins reached his influential position with one 
of the leading newspapers of the country after a step- 
ping-stone career. From Luverne, where he was suc- 
cessfully editing his own paper just two years after 
high school graduation, he went to the St. Paul papers 
(Dispatch and Pioneer Press) as an editorial writer, 
then Washington correspondent, and finally manag- 
ing editor. After serving as an intelligence officer 
during World War II, he returned to St. Paul as 
editor and later became assistant to the publisher of 
the New York Times. He has been with the Wash- 
ington Post since 1947, 

An avid reader and speech-maker, Wiggins carries 
his campaign for a more enlightened public across 
the country and the world. In January he was in 
India, giving a speech on freedom of information. 
His constant search for more knowledge, both for 
himself and the reading public, bears out the com- 
ment that Mrs. Gower makes of her former pupil: 
“Russell is the kind of person who would get an edu- 
cation if there wasn’t a teacher in the world.” 

Wiggins feels that he is lucky there was such a 
teacher as Mrs. Gower in Luverne in the early 1920's. 
Both he and his wife, the former Mabel Preston and 
a fellow schoolmate at Luverne, remember her moral 
integrity, her discipline rendered with a good sense 
of humor, but most of all her enthusiasm. With a 
true feeling for her subject, Mrs. Gower “cultivated 
all of her students, inspiring them with a love of lit- 
erature and inducing them to write,” Wiggins says. 

Now retired after 30 years of teaching throughout 
Minnesota, the 74-year-old Mrs. Gower still is a 
strong spokesman for perfect punctuation and the 
ethics expressed by Wordsworth, Browning, and 
Tennyson. She required her students to read and 
write to their limit, and if there wasn’t enough time 
during class, Mrs. Gower was “endlessly available” 
after school. All of this energy came from a woman 
just barely tall enough to reach the top of the black- 
board on tiptoe. 

Requiring students to work at their capacity, and 
not promoting them until they do, would solve many 
of today’s educational problems, in the opinion of 
Mrs. Gower. 

A graduate of the University of Minnesota, she 
chose to teach English because “if you can’t find out 
what students are thinking in English, you can’t find 
out anywhere.” 
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This is the fifth annual presentation of the solid 
gold keys, one to a leading American, the other to 
the teacher named by him. The award was made 
by Clayton E. Rose of Albany, N.Y., president of the 
National School Public Relations Association, coor- 
dinating agency for the awards. 

Previous citizens chosen for the award include 
President Eisenhower; Roy E. Larsen, president of 
Time, Inc.; General Maxwell D. Taylor; Economist 
Beardsley Ruml; former U.S. Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Marion B. Folsom; and Lee 
Du Bridge, president of California Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

The awards are made by the Golden Key Awards 
Council, whose members are the presidents and execu- 
tive directors of six national organizations and the 
United States Office of Education. The seven groups 
are: 

American Association of School Administrators, 
Council of Chief State School Officers, National As- 
sociation of Secretaries of State Teachers Associations, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, National 
Education Association of the United States, National 
School Boards Association, Inc. 


Curriculum Association Issues Study On 
Leadership for Improving Instruction 


If democracies are to retain their world leadership, 
they must show competence and expertness—not me- 
diocrity—in solving world problems. This and the 
premise that educators have more responsibility than 
others to develop such competence is the subject that 
concerns the more than 200 educational leaders who 
contributed to the 1960 Yearbook of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
(ASCD), a department of the National Education As- 
sociation. 

The book, titled Leadership for Improving Instruc- 
tion, is a search through what is known about demo- 
cratic leadership plus an analysis of how it can be 
applied toward instructional improvement. As_ the 
authors admit, the many complex factors which in- 
fluence human behavior make application something 
more easily preached than practiced. 

Outstanding among the factors said to influence 
the educational leader—whether it be superintendent 
or classroom teacher—is what he believes is expected 
of him by the community, by his superiors, his co- 
workers, his students, and by the organizational struc- 
ture of the school system. 

Productivity bogs down when there is a conflict 
over what is expected. Among the many examples of 
such conflicts cited in the study is one concerning the 
overall concept of leadership. 
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“The tradition of authoritarian leadership in busi- 
ness and the military, for instance, is often carried 
over to education. Frequently, the cultural stereotype 
of a leader is that of one who master-minds situations 
and through strong action works out solutions,” says 
the study. The stereotype held may, of course, be 
very different, but in any case, such conflicts tend 
to hamper effectiveness and achievement. 

“There is much evidence from studies in various 
areas that a considerable measure of agreement re- 
garding role perceptions is important to group morale, 
productivity, and the total success of any group oper- 
ation,” the study states. The solution, it continues, 
lies in democratic group exploration with the goal 
of reaching some agreement. 

In a school situation, the study continues, many of 
the conflicts could be lessened if potential leaders 
were to be tested in actual school situations and if 
groups affected by the leadership position would par- 
ticipate in the selection. 

The educators’ concern with the question of leader- 
ship is summarized in this statement: 

“Today security and social justice are the first 
priorities of all mankind. The world is undergoing 
an era of rising expectations and a further turbulent 
expansion of the industrial revolution everywhere. 
Our task is to see to it that the new balance among 
these goals does not shift in the direction of con- 
formity and security at the expense of freedom and 
individual responsibility.” 

Copies of Leadership for Improving Instruction 
may be ordered from the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, NEA, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Single copy, $3.75. 


Educators Form 
New Research Council 


Formation of the Council for Research in Educa- 
tion, an organization which will seek and administer 
funds for educational research, was announced by its 
newly elected chairman, Kenneth E. Anderson, dean 
of the School of Education at the University of Kansas 
at Lawrence, Kans. 

Delegates from 21 national organizations partici- 
pated in organizing the new group. The Council will 
not do research itself, but may publish reports of re- 
search, especially in instances where it obtains the 
necessary financial support. 

Officers named include the chairman, Dr. Anderson, 
who is also president of the National Association for 
Research in Science Teaching; vice chairman, Boyd 
Harshbarger of Virginia Polytechnic Institute, repre- 
senting the American Statistical Association; secre- 
tary, Frank W. Hubbard, assistant executive secretary 
for information services, NEA; and treasurer, John 
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Darley, executive secretary of the American Psycho- 
logical Association. 

Those elected to the board of directors, in addition 
to the officers, were: Howard McClusky of the Uni ® 
versity of Michigan, representing the Adult Educa- 
tion Association of the U.S.A.; Maynard Bemis, 
executive secretary, Phi Delta Kappa fraternity, 
Bloomington, Ind., and Percival M. Symonds, pro- 
fessor emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, representing the American Educational Research 
Association. 

Dr. Anderson said there had been a notable in- 
crease in the amount of research on educational 
problems. The Council, he added, will coordinate 
interdisciplinary interests and capabilities in a scien- 
tific approach to educational research. 

The Council will seek funds for these purposes, 
he added, from foundations, business and industry, 
individuals and other sources. 
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BOOKS .. . 


high as might be expected in a book in this price 
range. The second limitation is an author imposed 
one, however, one wonders whether or not it is de- 
sirable to describe “modern art” solely in terms of 
painting. One asks, “Have neither architecture, nor 
printmaking, nor sculpture, made primary contribu- 
tions to the field?” 


from page 17 


Fifty Years of Modern Art. Edited by Emile Langui. 
335 pp. 32 color plates. 225 monochromes. Freder- 
ick A. Praeger, Inc. 15 West 47th Street, New York 
36, N. Y. 1959. 6.50. 


Here is an immensely interesting book which pro- 
vides a graphic record of the paintings and sculpture 
of the Brussels World Exhibition of 1958. Emile 
Langui, head of the Arts Department at the Belgian 
Ministry of Education and Secretary-General of the 
Organizing Committee of the Brussels Art Exhibition, 
has written a brief yet perceptive introduction to the 
total exhibition, as well as providing definitions for 
the various subdivisions of modern art; e.g., Fauvism, 
Social Realism, Non-Representational Art, etc. His 
writing is vigorous and his stance one of surety and 
affirmation: 

Modern Art did not drop from the skies like some deus 
ex machina, as improbable as it is inevitable. The evolu- 
tion of the plastic arts from Cezanne up to the present 
day has been a logical sequence of long and laborious 
conquests, some temporary, some final, some achieved 
in order, some in anarchy; but all of them, though 
fiercely individualist, bear the mark of a vital human 
message, like a sort of contemporary epic sung or shouted 
in the frightening rhythm of our age. 

Yet there is still in existence a kind of intellectual 
malice which seeks to make trouble between “those 
artists” and mankind as a whole by declaring that the 
absence of the human face necessarily leads to the ab- 
sence of humanity. If the likeness of man is often absent 
from modern art, Man himself is peresent, whole and 
naked—more so than in any academic nudes. 

‘Signs have taken the place of objects”, said Jean Cas- 
sou. That is also true of Man, for soul and intellect have 
abolished anatomy. 

Since this is in large part a visual book, some men- 
tion must be made of the quality of illustrations. 
The color reproductions are good, but it is the various 
monochromes (which after all form the bulk of the 
book) which are of exceptional quality and make 
this a book well worth the having. A brief biography 
of each artist is provided. 


John B. Mitchell is Instructor in Art, State 
Teachers College, Towson, Md. 
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LETTER ... 


We must believe that art education is important be- 
cause of what it can contribute, in conjunction with 
other experiences, to the development of people. We 
should believe that it is this development which is 
our prime purpose, and that all else is of secondary 
importance.” 


from page 5 


Here he asks art educators to remain united in the 
realization that their’s is a separate role, yet he 
imposes on them the inconsistent responsibility of 
contributing to the development of people in con- 
junction with other experiences. Perhaps this can and 
should be done, but the proposal still has about it 
the aroma of a witch’s brew of pedagogical cross- 
purposes being stirred with only mild concern. 

Dealing with the last part of Lanier’s statement, 
I would like to submit that it is impossible to develop 
people without first having developed an on-going 
body of ideas, which are so far in advance of most 
people’s ability to comprehend them, that the one 
can never draw equal to the other, while it remains 
the task of education to direct the pursuit. If Lanier 
believes that the development of people is the art 
educator’s main responsibility, perhaps it is the artist’s 
responsibility to develop what remains—the world 
of ideas to which education may aspire. 

In this sense, assuming that the artist-teacher is 
equally an artist and a teacher, we should be happy 
to have him around. But if he is only an artist, and 
a contemptuous bore as well, let his presence be ex- 
plained by Einstein’s observation: “The only rational 
way of educating is to be an example of what to 
avoid, if one can’t be the other sort.” 

Several objections raised by Lanier are indeed 
provocative, but he errs some perhaps, in assuming 
the kind of dogmatism that tends to preclude creative 
discussion of real issues, and may be inimical to that 
concept of growth which gives vitality to any field 
of endeavor. 


George Manupelli, Central Michigan College, 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS .. . 


able to them in the technical segment of society. Ex- 
pressing oneself concretely, thinking in spatial re- 
lations, manipulating materials toward definite goals, 
feeling oneself in control of the tool and machine, 
developing pride in one’s work are some of the values 
inherent in the industrial arts. 

These comments highlight some of the ways indus- 
trial arts meets the challenge of technology and re- 
emphasizes that—to be liberally educated today one 
needs technical understanding. 
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At McGraw-Hill, a major publishing event 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF WORLD ART 


For the first time, one authoritative set of books unfolds the complete record of paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture, and all other objects of aesthetic value created by man 
since the beginning of time. 


The Encyclopedia’s editors and contributors come from 45 different countries. More 
than any previous art reference work, it presents a balanced picture of occidental, Far 
Eastern, Middle Eastern, and primitive cultures. 


These superb volumes contain more than 5,600 pages (9,000,000 words) of double- 
column text, thousands of maps, diagrams, and line drawings, plus 7,000 full pages of 
plates with 1,400 in color. Volume 15, the last volume, will be a classified index to the 
whole work. 


Volume I was published in December, 1959. Volume II will be available in April, 
1960. The remaining volumes will follow at approximately quarterly intervals. For 
complete details, please write to THE ART BOOK DEPARTMENT, McGRAW- 
HILL BOOK COMPANY, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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PRANG: 
COLORS 
AND 
CRAYONS... 


-- MEASURE 
To 
CHILD'S 
CREATIVITY 


S$-O-0-0-O BIG! 
QUALITY WISE 
QUANTITY-WISE 


PRANG MEASURES UP TOO! 


a THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK 
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